Part 2 



How international 
intrigue left Nixon at 
Humphrey's mercy— 
the strangest 
incident of the 
entire campaign 




The Making 
of the 

President 1968 



After his defeat in the California liubernatorial election 
of 1962, Richard Nixon renounced politics, but his suc- 
cessful efforts on behalf of Republican candidates during 
the congressional campaigns of 1966 established him dear- 
ly as the leader of his party. On Aug. 8, 1968, at the Re- 
publican National Convention in Miami, he won the 
presidential nomination on the first ballot. The Dem- 
ocratic party was in chaos; Nixon, serene and confident, 
began the final election campaign as if approaching one 
of the great sweeps of all time. By the end of Sep- 
tember, the Gallup Poll showed him 75 points ahead of Hu- 
bert Humphrey. Then came the turning. In this second 
of two articles excerpted from The Making of the Pres- 
ident 1968, to be published by Atheneum later this 
month. Theodore H. White reveals the tension and strat- 
egy that shaped the dosing weeks of the campaign. 
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In September, 7966 the presiden- 
tial campaign took Richard Nixon 
back lo his home state oi Califor- 
nia — the scene oi his humiHating 
1962 defeat. Here he greets sup- 
porters at the Santa Barbara airfxirt. 




by Theodore H. White 



T he changing temper of the 
campaign became apparent 
to the Nixon staff from mid- 
October on — not as a crisis, not 
as cause for panic, but as the shad- 
ow of something new and indis- 
cernible approaching. While the 
public polls continued to show the 
Republicans comfortably ahead, 
Nixon's own sensitive polling ap- 
paratus had begun to pick up om- 
inous turnings. Nixon insiders re- 
fused to call it "slippage" until 
much later; in early October tliey 
were still calling it "movement." 
In any event, Nixon enpianed for 



his hideaway at Key Biscayne on 
Oct. 12 and summoned his staff 
for a three-day session lo review 
matters. 

first, there was a quick re- 
examination Of tactics: 

► Nixon, the longest-surviving pub- 
lic figure in tfie presidential con- 
test. had now worn his themes 
and proposals bare; and from the 
press came the normal clamor for 
more discussion of issues, more 
specifics, more dear programs. To 
meet this attack, Nixon and staff 
decided on a series of 10 night- 
time radio broadcasts over the next 



three weeks — serious, ' sdiolarly 
discourses on welfare, youth, ed- 
ucation, arms, peace and other holy 
subjects lit American politics. In 
addition, two instant books were 
ordered (the first to be published 
in six days), Nixon on the Issues 
and Nixon Speaks Out. 

► Humphrey had been goading "Sir 
Richard the Chicken Hearted" to 
join in debate, and the Nixon staff 
had to face the fact that the chal- 
lenge had begun to grip the pub- 
lic fancy. If was decided that Nixon- 
would now lash back ai Huniphrey, 
but all agreed there could be no 
debate. 

► Certain hoped-for states--iike 
Michigan and New York— seemed 
to be weakening, and the campaign 
schedule was revised to stress more 
travel in key states. 

► There was the Agnew problem. 
Nixon heard a doleful and candid 
report frorii -Patrick Buchanan, his 
young speechwriter, just returned 
from traveling with the Agnew par- 
ty. Agnew had by now made a 
fool of himself— not so much out 
or malice or stupidlly as, simply, 
by a coarseness of fiber, an in- 
sensitivity which he, as a second- 
generation American, might have 
been expected to eschew. Agnew 
himself would have bristled at be 
ing called "the Creek," but he 
had called Polish-Americans "Po- 
iacks," called a Japanese corre- 
spondent "the fat jap," had blurt- 
ed out early in the campaign that 
Humphrey was "soft on Commu- 
nism," had stated that "if you've 
seen one city slum, you've seen 
them all." Nixon decided that, for 
the moment, it was best to ice 
A\gnew and keep him under wraps. 

These tactical decisions were 
easily made. But elections, unlike 
primaries or conventions, cannot 
be won by tactics, [flections are be- 
tween the people and the can- 
didate, involving realities larger 
than those any single gambit can 
alter. Nixon wanted to be a great 
President, and great Presidents are 
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those who govern. But no President 
would be able to govern Americans 
in 1969 if his way to the Presi- 
dency had further embittered and 
divided the .American people. Thus 
Nixon's conundrum: to enlarge his 
base bv appeal lo the Wallace vot- 
ers on the right might swing to 
him those key slates where they 
held the balance-vote and also, 
conceivably, give him a popular 
majority. But such an appeal t(j rac- 
ism, open or covert, was entirely 
alien to his conscience; and it 
would also guarantee that when 
he came to power, ho would be 
hated Iw the submerged black 
tenth of the nation, ami no bridge 
of goodwill could ever again link 
them to tfie federal government 
as long as he led it. .And to trv to 
rival Hubert Humphrey in appeal 
to the left would be lo shake 
awav the support he already had 
on the right. Trapped thus in the 
center, Nixon must remain there. 

Fven graver, as a reality, was 
the Vietnam war. In Salt Lake City 
on Sept. 30, Humphrey had spo- 
ken out on the war. 8v the ai- 
cheiny of politics the Democrat 
who in August had been de 
nounced as a war hawk by the 
peace-seekers in Chicago was 
emerging in October as the peace 
candidate. .Again and again in Oc- 
tober, Nixon was urged by mem- 
bers of his staff to speak on Viet- 
nam, but he would not. Despite 
the "movement" in the voter pref- 
erences. the executive mantle, with 
all its responsibilities, seemed 
about to enwrap him. So he would 
not bind himself now. for cam- 
paign purposes, in policies or po- 
sitions tlaat would tie his hands, 
and perhaps cost lives, once he 
did become President. 

Tactics thus could be modulated 
to the needs of the campaign, but 
strategy could not; and the Nixon 
strategy, therefore, as the party de- 
parted from Key Biscayne, was re- 
duced to the ancient ballad of 
American elections: the "Ins" 
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The people at the rallies were 
prosperous, well-dressed— and afraid 
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against the "Outs,” a choice of 
more of the same, or something 
new, though undefined. 

There was. as one resumed trav- 
eling with Nixon after the session 
in Key Biscayne. little fresh that 
one could report. The campaign 
was smooth, pre-programmed, ef- 
ficient. And yet occasionally there 
would still come a dav to remind 
one that a presidential contest re- 
mained a personal matte.'- between 
a leader and his people. 

Such a day was the one that 
dosed at dusk in Deshler, Ohio in 
late October. VVe had been trav- 
eling by train north from Cincin- 
nati. All day we drummed along 
railway tracks fringed by paradox. 
The factories of industrial Ohio 
spewed smoke, their parking lots 
were crowded, trucks carrying 
away cargo and product in un- 
ending streams. But wherever the 
train pulled to a halt in the old 
(iownlown centers, one could ob- 
serve the boarding up of the rail- 
way stations, the decay of the bu.si- 
ness districts; the old centers of 
community were husks that had 



been gutted by change. The peo- 
ple gathered at the rallies were 
prosperous, well-dressed, sober. 
But they were afraid. And when- 
ever Nixon spoke of crime, they 
cheered. ("When Richard Nixon 
got finished," wrote Jimmy Breslin, 
"there was a strangler's hand com- 
ing out of every cornfield in 
Ohio.") 

We came to Deshler, a town of 
about 2.000, after dark, and Nixon 
emerged on the platform in a tan 
topcoat, shivering in the chill. 
Deshler, much more than l.os An- 
geles, Key Biscayne or Manhattan, 
is Nixon's spiritual country, and so 
in this, his eighth speech of the 
day (with two more to come), he 
could talk plain language, and he 
did- Though he gave essentially 
his standard speech, 1 was taken 
by the fact that so much of it was 
delivered with his eyes shut, ei- 
ther out of weariness or against 
the TV lights that shone in his 
face. Me rocked back and forth as 
tie spoke, like a revivalist. 

At the time I could not help won- 
dering what a presidential can- 



didate saw at night through closed 
eyes, in a railway depot, in a town 
of 2,000 — or whether he saw any- 
thing. Only later did I realize that 
earlier Richard Nixon had, appar- 
ently, seen a young girl somewhere 
in the crowd holding up a sign 
that few of the rest of us had spot- 
ted. "BRING US TOGETHER." it 
read. That sign must have sum- 
marized what he had learned in a 
year of campaigning. The Richard 
Nixon whom I had followed in 
1960 over the same route, through 
the same Ohio towns, had been a 
divider, one of the most intensely 
partisan, sharply competitive men 
in American politics. Richard Nix- 
on in 1968 remembered, most 
sharply, a sign reading "BRING 
US TOGEThiER," and decided he 
would be a healer. 

The background of October's 
events, which were to include 
some of the strangest incidents of 
the entire campaign, had been 
shaped by the Vietnam negotia- 
tions in Paris. There, by July, two 
able Americans — .Averell Harriman, 
chief negotiator, and Cyrus Vance, 
his deputy— had identified what 
they thought were the basic con- 
siderations rising from the long 



summer deadlock. For the North 
Vietnamese, obviously, the first pri- 
ority was to stop the bombing of 
their territory; to this priority they 
attached, publicly, the phrase "un- 
conditional." For the Americans, 
the first priority had come to be 
the involvement of the Soutii Viet- 
namese government in the nego- 
tiations. Further, the South Viet- 
namese could not be expected to 
participate unless there were a 
guarantee of the safety of their cit- 
ies from attack as a counterpart 
for promising that North Vietnam- 
ese cities would be safe from our 
bombs. Thus, no written quid pro 
quo formula would work, since 
North Vietnamese face-saving re- 
quired that there could be no re- 
treat from public insistence on an 
"unconditional" bombing halt. 

By September, therefore, under 
the influence of Harriman and 
Vance, a working position had 
been accepted in Washington; we 
would state our “intention" to stop 
bombing; vve would simultaneous- 
ly, but secretly, make dear to the 
enemy our "expectation" of the 
counterpart. But we would not in- 
sist on an explicit "deal." 

Thereafter, explorations and ne- 
gotiations went quietly and fruit- 
fully ahead until by Oct. 29, just a 
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It was dear someone had blundered — 
and the Presidency was at stake 
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week before ihe election, word 
of the promised end of the war 
was beginning lo leak from everv 
news source around the world 
— Ottawa, London, Paris, Saigon, 
Washington, New York. Suddenly 
pressing through the worn rhetoric 
of the campaign, the hard profile 
of a peace in Asia began to ap- 
pear. For some 48 hours of antic- 
ipation, the presidential campaign 
faded to secondary importance; 
then, on Tliursday evening, Oct. 
3T, it was Lyndon Johnson's mo- 
ment. The departing President an- 
nounced. "I have now ordered that 
ail air, naval and artillery bom- 
bardment of North Vietnam cease 
as of 8 a.m., Washington time, Fri- 
day morning. ! have reached this 
decision ... in the belief that 
this action can lead to progress to- 
ward a peaceful settlement of the 
Vietnamese war. . . . What we 
now expect ... are prompt, pro- 
ductive, serious and intensive ne- 
gotiations in an atmosphere that 
is conducive to progress." 

In the public blur of appreci- 
ation, commentators and editori- 
alists all concluded that peace was 
near. This conclusion lasted no 
more than 24 hours. By Friday af- 
ternoon and Saturday morning, it 
had been succeeded Iw another 
headline. THIEU SAYS SAIGON 
CANNOT JOIN PARIS TALKS UN- 
DER PRESENT PLAN, read the New 
York Times front page, and across 
the country bewilderment spread. 
If Saigon had not agreed lo the 
agreement, there was no agree- 
ment. and who was befuddling 
whom? Had it all been just talk? 
Was the Administration trying to 
bring an end to the war? Or was 
it trying to save Hubert f-iurnphrey 
from defeat? And never was pub- 
lic confusion more justified, for 
the leaders of both parties and of 
the American government were 
equally confused. 

There could be no doubt that 
someone had blundered, and, with 
the Presidency of the United States 
apparently at stake, both sides ap- 
proached the blunder as if it were 
a political explosive. 

There is no way of clarifying 
what had happened except by in- 
troducing, at this point, the name 
of a beautiful Oriental lady, Anna 
Chan Chennault, the Chinese wid- 
ow of World War II hero General 
Claire Chennault. Mrs. Chennault, 
an American citizen since 1950, 
comes of a line that begins with 
Madame Chiang Kai-shek and runs 
through Madame Nhu, the Dragon 
Lady of South Vietnam, a line of 
Oriental ladies of high purpose 
and authoritarian manners whose 
pieties and iron rigliteousness have 



frequently outrun their brains and 
acknowledged beauty. During the 
campaign of 1968, Mrs. Chennault, 
a lady of charm, energy and great 
name, had become chairman or co- 
chairman of several Nixon citizen 
committees, wearing the sort of 
honorific titles which were worn 
by many but wfuch she took more 
seriously than most, in that circle 
of Oriental diplomacy in Wash- 
ington once known as the China 
Lobby. Anna Chennault was host- 
ess-queen. Having raised (by her 
own statement later) some $250,- 
000 in behalf of the Nixon cam- 
paign, she felt entitled to authority. 
And, having learned of the Oc- 
tober negotiations by gossip, rumor 
and press speculation, she had un- 
dertaken most energetically to sab- 
otage them. In contact with the 
Formosan, the South Korean and 
the South Vietnamese govern- 
ments, .she had begun early, by 
cable and telephone, to mobilize 
their resistance to the agreement 
—implying, as she went, that she 
spoke for the Nixon campaign. 

She had, however, neglected to 
take the most elementary precau- 
tions of an intriguer, and her com- 
munications with Asia had been 
tapped by the American govern- 
ment and brought directly to the 
perusal of President Johnson. 

Although President Johnson had 
been made aware of Mrs. Chen- 
nault's efforts even before his an- 
nouncement of the bombing halt, 
he had not taken them seriously. 
It was not until Saturday, with the 
repudiation of the Paris agreement 
by President Thieu, that the Pres- 
ident's wrath was lit. By then he 
had privately accused Senator Ev- 
erett Dirksen of a Republican plot 
to sabotage peace, and by Sunday 
Johnson was in direct and bitter 
telephonic contact with Richard 
Nixon in Los Angeles. 

What could have been made of 
an open charge that the Nixon 
leaders were saboteurs of the peace 
one cannot guess; how quickly it 
rniglit, if aired, have brought the 
last 48 hours of the American cam- 
paign to squalor is a matter of spec- 
ulation. But the good instinct of 
that small-town boy, Hubert Hum- 
phrey, prevailed. Fully informed 
of the sabotage of the negotiations, 
Humphrey might have won the 
Presidency by making it the prime 
story of the last four days of the 
campaign. He was urged to this 
course by several members of his 
staff. And 1 know of no more es- 
sentially decent story in American 
politics than Humphrey's refusal 
to do so; his instinct was that Rich- 
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For two years he had planned wisely, 
worked hard — but now he was unsure 
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ard Nixon had had no knowledge 
or Mrs. Chennauit's activities and 
would have forbidden them had 
he known. Humphrey would not 
air the story. 

Having probed this episode over 
the weekend of its happening, this 
reporter's judgment was that Hum- 
phrey's decision was soundly taken. 
At the first report, Nixon's head- 
quarters had begun to investigate 
the story, had discovered Mrs. 
Chennauit's activities, and were ap- 
palled. The fury and dismay of 
the Nixon staff were so intense 
they could not have been feigned. 
Their feeling on Monday morning 
before the election was simply 
that if they lost the election, 
Mrs. Chennault might have lost 
it for them. She had taken their 
name and authority in vain; if 
the Democrats nenv chose to air 
the story, no rebuttal by the 
Nixon camp could possibly be con- 
vincing. They were at the mercy 
or Humphrey's goodwill. 

The country lay broad and beau- 
tiful below Richard Nixon as he 
sped back to New York on elec- 
tion day. As he flew, some 73 mil- 
lion Americans were voting. For 
the past two years he had sown 
well, planned wisely, worked at 
bis craft as intensely as he knew 
how. But now, at harvest time, he 
was unsure. Below lay a nation at 
war and rent with hates, preparing 
for him rendezvous with crisis 
darker than that any President has 
faced since 1860, a nation per- 
plexed, confused and never more 
uncertain of its own will and na- 
tional leadership than in the last 
weekend of the contest. 

Since the day in mid-October 
when President Johnson had tele- 
phoned him at Kansas City about 
Vietnam, Nixon had been con- 
cerned. The President had told all 
three candidates on Oct. 16 of 
the secret talks that had begun in 
Paris five days earlier and of the im- 
minence of settlement; he had 
a.sked all three candidates to think 
of "what was best for their coun- 
try" and to drop Vietnam from 
public debate. 

Shortly .ifter the election, re- 
calling these Iasi two weeks, Nixon 
felt it was then that matters had 
really turned against him. Contrary 
to his staff, he felt the greatest 
issue of his strength had never 
been law and order. In his own 
mind the key issue was tlie war in 
Vietnam, the desire of Americans 
for peace. For months, until the Oc- 
tober telephone call, he had been 
chanting, "i say that after four 
years of war in Asia, after 25,000 
dead, 200,000 casualties, America 



needs new leadership." But after 
the President's phone call, ju.st as 
he had been about to peak the 
issue, he had felt he must drop 
the theme from his speeches. He 
had to become more gene.''ai in 
talking of foreign policy, had to 
let the edge of his challenge to 
the Democrats .and Hubert Hum- 
phrey be blunted. If peace were 
imminent, no one would forgive 
him if he disrupted it for political 
advantage. .And then had come 
the bombing halt, the foretaste of 
peace, and the wild fluctuation of 
voters' preference reported in pri- 
vate as well as public polls. 

Thereafter. Nixon had felt his 
lead shriveling day by day, down 
to election eve. He worked all 
that day. finished his last telecast 
to Californians at 11. and finally 
reached his bed at the Century 
Plaza Hotel in Los Angeles at 
1:25 in the morning- -by which 
time Americans were already be- 
ginning to vote in the hills of 
New England. 

He was up within six hours and 
at 9:45 boarded the campaign 
plane. Nixon remembers an Air 
Force One sign someone had play- 
fully painted, and an American flag 
pasted on the outside of the plane, 
and the balloons in the plane as 
he walked through. But he was 
moody, and. once aloft and in pri- 
vacy, he called the family forward 
— Mrs. Nixon, the two girls and 
young David Eisenhower. He want- 
ed to armor them against the ag- 
ony that they had gone through 
on election night in 1960. 

I’ve been pretty optimistic in 
public, he remembers telling them, 
but now i want to tell you what's 
really going to happen. If people 
in this country are still really con- 
cerned about peace, he said, we 
could win big. But if they've been 
reassured about peace and now 
they're concerned with their pock- 
etbooks and welfare, we could 
lose. The family, he remembers, 
was shocked. 

R.ichard Nixon w-ent on, explain- 
ing: the bombing pause could cost 
us three to five million votes. It 
won't hurt us so much in the .South 
or Midwest, but it will hurt us in 
the East. And if that happened, he 
admonished them, he didn't want 
them to go through- what they 
had gone through the night of tlie 
election of 1960. This time they'd 
done everything they could, all 
the extras they could— -the extra 
two hours of special West Coast 
telethon, the extra activity in Los 
Angeles the day before. And if 
they hadn't made it, it was not 
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Smoking his fifth cigar of the evening, 
he reasserted his faith in Agnew 
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that they had failed— it was that 
events had gone against them. 

Nixon insisted that no one must 
turn on teievis.on before 9 o^dock 
in the evening in New York, for 
thov'd only be torturing themselves 
with the early returns from the 
East. Then lie presented his wife 
with her gifts- -a diamond-and- 
pearl pin, earrings to match. 

An hour and a half out of Los An- 
geles, Nixon got word that Phil- 
adelphia was voting exceptionally 
heavily. A bad omen. The mood 
on the plane was subdued--little 
gaiety, no exuberance. Nixon's staff 
men ranged in their guesses from 
the most apprehensive, Buchanan 
and Finch, to the most confident, 
Haldeman. Finch was pacing the 
aisles ("I couldn’t keep from re- 
membering our flight back from 
the Hotel Ambassador in los An- 
geles after the election in T960"). 
Haldeman had settled back, leafing 
through folders on transitions in 
the Presidency, studying how one 
staffs up to govern the United 
States. It was quiet on the plane, 
and remained so as dusk settled. 

Bast of the .Vlississippi the dark 
began to fail on the checkerboards 
of the flat Midwestern plains. "You 
could almost feel the mood chang- 
ing," remembers aide len Gar- 
ment, "as the darkness came over 
the land. There was a TV set in 
the staff compartment, and they 
were starting to give accounts 
- from Kansas and New Hampshire 
and places like that. It was like in- 
viting people to a party and then 
waiting to see who would come. 

. . Fverything had been done, 
and now . . . there was this hem- 
orrhage of votes, this dreadful phe- 
nomenon, like a strange disease, 
and how far would it go, would 
there be this exponential disaster 
facing us?" 

The plane landed at Newark at 
6;T5, and by 7:05, when Richard 
M. Nixon arrived at Suite 35H at 
the Waldorf Towers, the vote had 
been coming in on the national 
networks for over an hour. 

With the inflexible self-discipline 
he has developed over the last 
few years. Nixon insisted that all 
television sets be turned off in 
the suite that was to be his on elec- 
tion night. The candidate who, 
more than any of his rivals, had 
rested his election strategy on tele- 
vision would not let it upset his 
thinking that night. Immediately 
on arrival he sent his dark blue 
suit to be pressed. He indulged 
himself in a luxurious hot bath, 
the first departure in many weeks 
from the habit of a quick shower, 
and then went to nap, leaving in- 
structions with his personal aide 
Dwight Chapin that he was not to 
be disturbed by anyone until 8:30, 
and then only by Haldeman if 
hialdeman had information that 
seemed important enough. 



hie could not nap. however, and 
emerged into the living room of 
the suite at 8:20 in an old rum- 
pled suit, called for coffee and 
then said he wanted to be alone. 
He was alone for almost three 
hours, interrupted only by Hal- 
deman bringing him reports everv 
15 minutes and Chapin bringing 
in coffee, cigars and an occasional 
staff visitor. 

By 11 o'clock it was obvious 
that the hastily pressed blue suit 
would not be needed by midnight. 
It was going to be a long night, 
and from that point on Nixon was 
in constant consultation. On the 
phone, he checked around the 
country, adding and subtracting 
figures from his pad. There seemed 
very little nervousness about him. 
But he was still unwilling to ac- 
cept visitors from the outside 
world. 

>^t approximately 2:40 a.m. Nix- 
on sent for the Messrs. Finch, Hal- 
deman, Mitchell and Chotiner— all 
but Mitchell survivors of election 
night, 1960. Precisely at 3 a.m.. in 
the living room, Nixon reviewed 
the totals available with his four 
friends and they could find no 
fault with his calculations; he 
would unquestionably have, he 
felt, California, Missouri and Ohio 
— and thus enough to make him 
President of the United States. It 
was time, therefore, for someone 
to go downstairs and announce 
the new President. Haldeman ob- 
jected- while the result seemed 
clear to those in the room, he 
said, it was not clear to the na- 
tion at large watching television. 



To announce victory prematurely 
would make it seem as if Nixon 
were greedy for the pritte, snatch- 
ing for it. Reluctantly Nixon agreed 
and then, in a moment of mini- 
drama, made clear why the im- 
pulse had come to him. 

It was at precisely this hour eight 
years before, he reminded those 
present, that he had descended 
the steps to the pressroom at the 
Hotel Ambassador in los Angeles 
and there conceded victory to John 
F. Kennedy. His sense of history in- 
sisted that someone now punctuate 
the night with the sound of vic- 
tory as he himself had punctuated 
that other night with the sound of 
defeat. 

Nixon was alert now and con- 
fident. At 3:13 he finally returned 
a call from Governor Agnew. 
"Well, Ted, we've won." he said. 
At 4 he called Nelson Rockefeller 
on Rockefeller's private bedroom 
line, waking the governor from 
sleep, and thanked him for all his 
help. Then he directed Chapin to 
round up any members of the staff 
still awake on the 35ih floor and 
bring them in for an impromptu 
open house. 

They filed in, one by one, and re- 
mained for several hours, unwind- 
ing. Nixon smoked his fifth cigar 
of the evening, nursed a single 
beer for an hour, finally munched 
on sandwiches which had been 
brought up. The conversation ram- 
bled back and forth, each man re- 
membering different things. Nixon 



asserted and reasserted fiis belief 
that he had made the rigfit choice 
in Spiro Agnew for Vice President 
— the man had capacity, brains, 
energy and quality. Someone 
quipped, "Well, we sure concealed 
that from the American people dur- 
ing the campaign." There was the 
problem of what to say in the 
morning acceptance before the 
television cameras, and Speechwrit- 
er William L. Safire. recalling the 
night in Deshler, Ohio, brought 
back to Nixon's memory the sign 
that said, "BRING US TOGETHER." 

Illinois was still hanging unde- 
cided on the television sets of the 
nation, and the indecision began 
to annoy Nixon; momentarily he 
swung into an e.xecutive mood, di- 
recting that everyone check on Il- 
linois, that the Chicago Tribune 
be checked for news, that Mike 
Wallace be reached for CBS in- 
formation, that the Nixon troops 
in Cook County be on the alert 
against a steal of ballots from the 
last few precincts in Chicago. Final- 
ly, at about 8 o'clock, Haldeman 
urged him to get some sleep and 
ushered him to the bedroom. 
There, before he went to sleep, 
Nixon's sense of history surfaced 
again -here they were, eight years 
later, still hanging on California 
and Illinois; he asked Haldeman 
(o make sure that everything pos- 
sible was being done in both those 
states to see that ail the ballot 
boxes were brought in. that noth- 
ing be permitted toslip. 

CONTINUED 
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CONTINUED 

8y the time Nixon woke, at about 
9 o'clock, the election had jelled 
on television. ABC had already con- 
ceded him the victory; as Hal- 
deman and Nixon watched, NBC 
also conceded, and Nixon, still in 
pajamas and bathrobe, walked 
down the hail to his daughters' 
bedroom to tell tfiem. But they 
had already heard the news and 
Julie was ready to present to him 
the gift she had been secretly sew- 
ing for several weeks — the pres- 
idential seal, done in crewel. 

On Nov. 5, 1%8, 73,186,819 
American citizens voted, choosing 
Richard Milhous Nixon President 
of the United States by 31,770,237 
votes (or 43,403'!. of the total na- 
tional vote) over Hubert Horatio 
Humphrey with 31,270,533 votes 
{or 42.72%'j and George Wallace 
with 9,906,141 votes (or13.53%). 

What the tiny margin of victory 
concealed, however, was the fact 
of landslide - for the election of 
1968 was a negative landslide, the 
first in American history. Americans 
had turned against the whole set 
of Democratic policy and lead- 
ership during the previous four 
years— -but could not make up their 
minds in which new direction they 
would move, Of the 43 million 
Americans who had voted for Lyn- 
don Johnson and the Democrats 
in 1964, 28%- — 12 million- -repu- 
diated him and his party, a re- 
pudiation greater than that suffered 
by any Administration except Her- 
bert Hoover's. But as they turned 
their backs on Johnson, Humphrey 
and . the Democrats, and voiced 
their preference for a conservative 
aiternate, they split their votes be- 
tween a humane and centrist con- 
servative and a menacing, racist 
conservative. No more thoroughly 
blurred election has occurred in 
American history since the Tilden- 
Hayes election of 1876. 

from the 39th floor of the Pierre 
Hotel in New York City, one could 
see Central Park sweeping away 
in ail its beauty. This had been his 
view for five years; from his apart- 
ment two blocks north up the av- 
enue, he had looked out as a 
private citizen on the same scene. 
But now he was leaving for a larg- 
er view and more distant vistas. 

hJe was easier now, as we talked, 
than he had been during the cam- 
paign, even though a now and 
different kind of pressure was 
building. Closed-circuit television, 
manned by the Secret Service, 
guarded all entries to the hotel's 
presidential floor; in adjacent 
suites waited governors, senators, 
staff aides with memoranda. He 
must next week appoint a Cabinet 
— and it was frustrating, he said; 
he was more interested in ideas 
than in personnel, only ideas 
wouldn’t work unless you orga- 
nized people to get them done. 




8v exposing Anna Chennault's 
meddling in the Paris peace 
negotiations, Hubert Hum- 
phrey might have won the 
election. But he kept silent. 



But he was unhurried, leisurely, al- 
most as if relieved to escape for 
an hour from the pressures of Cab- 
inet making. He still scribbled self- 
reminders on the yellow legal pads; 
but as lie draped his legs over the 
arm of his chair, the flow of his 
conversation went smoothly as if, 
in exploring a question, he was ex- 
ploring himself. 

Hie was, he said, trying to look 
ahead. And the trouble was that 
for all the first year the country 
would [)e reacting to problems al- 
ready presented: priorities v\outd 
be forced on us, not set by a Icrng- 
range effort. And it was important 
to look ahead, to look beyond 
that first year, 

Vietnam had become obsessive 
in .American thinking, lie believed. 
Neither the President nor the Sec- 
retary of State had been dealing ad- 
equately with other problems. 
Someday the war in Vietnam would 
be ended; and when it was, there 
would still be the whole world 
waiting for attention. 

The first of the other problems 
was the Soviet Union and the Unit- 
ed Slates. Not just the hard mat- 
ters of offensive-defensive missile 
systems, or nuclear disarmament, 
or defusing the situation in the 
Middle Last. But more than that: 
how do you set up, on a carefully 
planned basis, a procedure for a 
continuing dialogue? Such a di- 
alogue, he said, could not only af- 
fect the current areas of disagree- 
ment; It could also anticipate and 
avoid other areas of disagreement. 

Europe was the next priority of 
attention; then the Middle East 
-that cried out for a long-range 
solution. And so did Latin America. 
Then the even more difficult prob- 
lem of Africa— that was even long- 
er-range in its perplexity; not a 
single African nation, he pointed 
out, had yet seen its government 
changed in an orderly election. So 
we had to go slow there; we could 
not let ourselves be alarmed by 
every coup in the Congo. 

He paused to reflect, as if re- 
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viewing a first draft to sec where 
he was going, and then observed 
that he was a "whole-worlder. not 
a half-worfder." So that if you were 
looking ahead as far as three or 
four years, there was the China 
problem. That's why it was im- 
portant to have the Asian nations 
develop their own "collective se- 
curity." The Asians weren't quite 
ready for that yet: ho meant, he ex 
plained, they couldn’t yet defend 
their own internal security, and 
only when China realized she 
couldn’t overthrow all- other .^sian 
nations would the way bo open 
for an eventual dialogue with the 
Chinese- -just as the dialogue with 
the Soviet Union had begun only 
after [he Soviets had real./ed that 
tlic Europeans were strong enough 
to protect tliemselves. Ho was 
looking forward, someday, to star- 
ing the dialogue with China. 

At this point, again reviewing 
his own thinking, he pointed out 
tfiat he was talking about foreign 
policy first because it was the only 
thing you could start with: you 
couldn't do anything in America in- 
ternally until you got that solved. 
He had been looking at the de- 
fense budget and "it was the most 
shocking thing, those damned fig- 
ures." Unless we could find some 
means of de-escaiating the arms 
race, we simply couldn't save our 
own system; our freedom could 
be lost under the arms burden. 

Then, finally, we were on to his 
America. That, he said, was so 
much harder to put. What do I 
see? he asked himself. Oh, he said, 
"I can see the United Slates years 
from now as the best-fed. the best- 
clothed. the best-housed nation in 
the world— but also the ugliest na- 
tion in the world." In a campaign, 
candidates say things differently. 
If you're a candidate, you say we've 
got to get out of Vietnam- right. 
You say we've got to have law 
and order — right. You sav we've 
got to save the dollar- -.nght. But 
anybody who wanted to be Pres- 
ident and didn't want to do these 
things — he shouldn't even reach 
for the job. Because we can have 



all those things and still be a pret- 
ty uniiappy country. 

He groped about, trying to ex- 
plaiii his thinking. Law and order? 
Tfie restoration of order wouldn't 
be too difficult. There'd still be ri- 
oting students and Black Panthers. 
But there would be a new At- 
torney General, and a change in 
the attitude of court decisions; the 
country' itself was slowly getting 
aroused to the problem. So he 
thought of law and order as a tem- 
porary crisis, not a long-range one. 

What was the long-range crisis, 
then? 

He thought for a minute. The 
country needed a sense of purpose, 
a sense of binding ideal. The trou- 
ble. he said, lay rooted somehow 
in this prosperity, in the affluence 
Itself. The young people, for ex- 
ample — they needed a sense of 
challenge. We were probably do- 
ing too much for them; they were 
given too much too easily, and 
this weakened them. He thought 
Kennedy had hit the matter well 
in his inaugural: "Ask not what 
your country can do for you, but 
what you can do for your coun- 
try." hie agreed with that - but the 
big question was implementing it, 
to find the way to challenge and in- 
volve them. But how? 

Did I remember the kick-off of 
the campaign? he asked. The 
phrase he had used in the open- 
ing soeech at New Hampshire 
- 'The country needs the lift of a 
driving dream"? That's what he 
was looking for. 

Most Presidents come to the While 
House as finished portraits. Life 
has shaped and styled them in ad- 
vance, and the White House ireez- 
es the image. But Richard M. Nixon 
is still an unfinished portrait. No 
more flexible President, none more 
open to suggestion and ideas, none 
more willing to admit mistakes or 
learn from error, has sat in the 
White House in recent times. 

The style of the Nixon Presidency 
and its goals would become ap- 
parent only as the years wore on. 
But the style of the man, as Pres- 
ident, had begun to change with- 
in davs of the election. When I 
called on hiiti two days after the in- 
auguration, it was as if history it- 
self was already taking a hand in 
finishing the portrait I had watched 
so long .ind seen take shape so 
slowly. 



1 here was a minute of adjust- 
ment as he waved me to a sofa in 
the barren office, poured coffee, 
put me at ease. Watching him. I re- 
alized that he was slimmer. The 
movement of the body, the sound 
of the voice, the manner of speak- 
ing — these were different too. And 
he was calm as 1 had never seen 
him before. In the past, Nixon's 

CONTINUED 
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bodv had l>een in constant move- 
ment-— rising, walking about, hitcfi- 
ing a leg over the arm of a chair 
or gesturing sharply with his hands. 
Now Ito was in repose, and iho re- 
pose was in his speech also- it 
was slower, studied, with none of 
the gear slippages of name or ref- 
erence which used to come when 
he was weary. His hands still 
moved as he spoke, but grocerully, 
not piinchiiv or sharply as before. 

VVe talked first of how it had 
come to him— how and at what 
moment the Presidency had settled 
on him. The sense had come grad- 
ually, he said, but the moment, 
the actual moment of burden, ho 
felt, had come just after he had fin- 
ished his inaugural speech. Walk- 
ing up the broad stairs back into 
tlie Caf)itoi, lie had turned around 
and looked down on the crowd 
-it was then that it all came (o 
him. Yet he was no( afraid of the 
authority; it all would come to 
rest light here in this room, and 
he felt ready for it. 

I had been looking over tlie 
room. as he spoke, for I had never 
been in the Oval Office at such a 



moment of transition. In the 48 
hours since the inauguration, ail 
tliac Iiad made it the home of Lyn- 
don Johnson had vanished. The 
rocking chair was gone, the news 
tickers and television sets were 
gone, the l)uge desks were gone, 
the booksiielves were empty, the 
console of telephones had been 
stripped out. Of all that had been 
Lyndon Johnson’s there remained 
only a shelf and a half of volumes 
of presidential papers in their fa- 
miliar green-and-red bindings, and 
the two sofas facing each other 
across the coffee table that Ken- 
nedy had installed. It was as shab- 
by as anv other office undergoing 
a change of teiiants; the green- 
gray rug was filthy with smears of 
spilled drinks, the marks of cig- 
arette butts. The room seemed sud- 
denly bare, hollow of everything 
e.xcept Richard Nixon, in a blue 
suit, with new gold presidential- 
eagle cuff links, completely re- 
laxed, talking of how he would 

fill It. 

His new desk was still free of pa- 
pers but, indulging my curiosity, 
he took me over to it and showed 



me the device they had explained 
to him that morning. We both half- 
knelt to look into the knee-well 
of the desk; just beside where his 
left knee would be was an alu- 
minum device. If he had a heart at- 
tack, or look ill, or some visitor 
suddenly went mad, he had but 
to nudge it with his knee and 
Secret Service guards outside the 
door would rush in to protect the 
President. This, in his second full 
day as President, was the most pre- 
cise instruction he had received. 



Without any show of gaiety or 
exuberance he was. quite dearly, 
enjoying himself in the empty Oval 
Office that he would have to rill 
with decision and purpose. We 
talked after that about his first 
two days — the first meeting with 
the National Security Council, with 
the full Cabinet, with others. Ho 
rose, finally, and stood there in 
the center of the room and said 
farewell, cheerfully, courteously, 
but obviously eager to get on with 
his task. 
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